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It is generally recognised that the last twenty years 
represent something more than the conventional dawn 
of a new century. Already a new spirit, elusive and per- 
plexing, is discernible in life and literature. It is difficult 
to describe and impossible to define, but if the thirteenth 
century stands out as the golden age of metaphysics, and 
the seventeenth as heralding the reign of the physical 
sciences, we may perhaps not inaptly describe the present 
as a psychological age. No longer is psychology “the 
Cinderella of the Sciences,” rather is she the “Queen of 
the Muses.” There is a psychology not merely of life, 
but of art, literature and music—and there is, too, a 
psychology of Biblical criticism which no Biblical scholar 
can afford to ignore. 

The present century is still young, but already the 
thread-bare disputes as to the genuineness and authenticity 
of the sacred books, to say nothing of the interminable 
wrangle as to their dates, have given place to a more 
rational controversy as to their meaning. In this psycho- 
logical age it is interpretation that matters, the comprehen- 
sive interpretation of the sacred books as a whole, and of 
the character of the Jesus of history. It would seem as 
though naturalistic exegesis, after moving in a circle for 
centuries, has got back to the forgotten starting point of 
useful criticism. I would invite you to consider for a 
few moments the broad outline of the history of that 
exegesis which rejected the guidance of the Catholic 
Church. 

The exegesis of which I am speaking may be said to 
begin with Luther, who substituted the Bible for the 
Church, thereby adopting what has been aptly described 
as “a strategic rather than an abiding position.” The re- 
sult of this enthronement of the Bible in the seat of au- 
thority was twofold. On the one hand it led to an arid 
literalism in interpretation, which was destined ere long 
to bring its upholders into sharp conflict with the dictates 
of common sense. This excessive literalism is a markedly 
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characteristic feature of post-Reformation exegesis, and 
was largely responsible for the alleged conflict between 
science and religion, as Huxley himself acknowledged 
when the Darwinian controversy was at its height. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of private interpreta- 
tion naturally led to a very free handling of the sacred 
text, which, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
culminated in the movement known as Biblical rationalism. 
Next, the study of comparative religion was held to have 
reduced Christianity to the level of all other religions, 
and it was fashionable to look for the origins of Chris- 
tianity in a syncretism from earlier religions; but the 
serious scholar is satisfied, if only on psychological 
grounds, of the uniqueness of Christ and of His claim. 
The problem of the twentieth century is to account for 
that uniqueness. The Christological controversy which 
distracted the fourth century has been revived in its acut- 
est form, and once again Christendom it at the parting 
of the ways. 


THE ParTING OF THE Ways 

The battle is between the old exegesis and the new. By 
the old exegesis I mean the exegesis of the Catholic 
Church, and the occasion is a fitting one on which to con- 
sider its nature and its claims upon our acceptance. Start- 
ing with the New Testament writings as genuine historic 
documents, we find set forth therein the characteristic 
feature of Catholicism, the Divinity of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the fact that He Himself established 
a visible society with a visible head to be our infallible 
guide in faith and morals. Naturally, then, we turn to 
this infallible teacher for her verdict on the Scriptures. 
She has defined once and for all the Divine inspiration 
of the sacred books, drawn up the canon of the Scriptures, 
and laid down certain guiding principles with regard to 
their interpretation. Of a few texts, on account of their 
dogmatic implications, she has defined the meaning. The 
meaning of a few other texts, though not directly defined, 
has been settled by the use made of them by the Church 
in her condemnations of heresy. These dogmatic texts 
are, as it were, sign-posts at the crossroads of history, 
marking out the highway of Christian Tradition. For 
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the rest the Church bids us keep to the analogy of 
faith: “seeing that the same God is the author both of 
the Sacred Books and of the doctrine committed to the 
Church,” says Leo XIII, “it is clearly impossible that 
any teaching can by legitimate means be extracted from 
re sveny which shall in any respect be at variance with 
the latter.” 


VIOLENCE TO THE TEXTS 


But, it is objected, if the hands of Catholic Biblical 
scholars are thus tied by their dogmatic beliefs, their 
exegesis, since it lacks freedom, must necessarily be want- 
ing in sincerity, and theirs will be the inevitable temptation 
to do violence to the text in order to harmonise it with 
their creed. This objection would have cogency did the 
Church exalt the Bible as the only rule of Faith. But 
she does nothing of the kind. She maintains that there 
are two channels of Divine revelation, the Bible and 
tradition. She is under no necessity to find a warrant for 
her beliefs in the written word of God. Why should 
she attempt to distort texts when she can point to the 
living voice of tradition ? . 

But, you may say, Catholic exegetes are “cabined, 
cribbed, confined” by the interpretations of the Fathers. 
From these they dare not depart without incurring cen- 
sure. Where then is their freedom? And what is the 
value of an exegesis that is vowed beforehand to disregard 
the fruits of modern scholarship? There is a wealth of 
misconception at the root of this objection. _The sacred 
text is not, so to speak, in the grip of a dead hand. For 
the interpretations of the Fathers to be supremely author- 
itative it must first be clear that they are not merely 
voicing their own individual opinions as scholars or 
churchmen, but giving expression to the mind of the 
Church. Only when they can be regarded as the mouth- 
piece of the living Church do their utterances become 
coercive, and then it is not because this saint, or this 
scholar, or this Bishop has spoken, but because the Church 
has expressed her mind. Obviously this can happen only 
when there is a moral unanimity of interpretation on 
some point of faith or morals. 

Is there anything unreasonable in this ruling of the 
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Catholic Church? We turn to the early Christian writers 
and ask them how the primitive Church understood this 
or that passage of Holy Scripture. If they do not agree, 
we know that the Church has not spoken, and we are free. 
But if they do agree, on what rational principle can we 
set aside the unanimous judgment of primitive Christian 
writers as to the meaning of primitive Christianity? In 
any other field of historical research, say, for instance, 
with regard to the meaning of a Babylonian inscription, 
such a consensus of opinion would be regarded as decisive. 

Has not the Church a right to express her mind? The 
right is conceded to her freely enough in the matter of 
resisting the spurious interpretations put on Scripture by 
the Gnostics and Manicheans. There she wins the ap- 
plause of Christendom, but as soon as she touches live 
issues the right is denied her. If the Church is to be 
a witness to the faith that is in her, it is difficult to under- 
stand on what principle a time-limit is set to her utility. 
Collective opinion does not lose its value merely because 
it cannot be labelled primitive, or even medieval. 

From a purely human standpoint, the Catholic Church 
has many claims to be heard as an exponent of Sacred 
Scripture. It cannot be denied that the Catholic Church 
is in full psychological accord with the New Testament 
writers. Their outlook is wholly supernatural; so, too, 
is hers. She lives in the same spiritual atmosphere in 
which they wrote. If in an age of “progress” this be 
held against her as a reproach, let it at least be conceded 
as entitling her to tell us what these early Christian writers 
really meant. Not only is she one in spirit with those 
who wrote the New Testament, she is also one in the same 
corporate body. 


TESTIMONY OF THE AGES 


Back through the archway of the ages she traces her 
apostolic succession, asserting her right by Divine inheri- 
tance to expound authoritatively the written word of God. 
No one can contend with any show of reason that the 
Catholic Church has at any period of her long history 
notoriously broken with her own past, broken up in the 
way that dynasties and empires have come to an end, to 
be succeeded by an entirely new order of things. I would 
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ask you to consider for a moment the exegetical value of 
this corporate continuity. When in the study of religions 
there is question of the interpretation of a text, “back 
to the monuments” is the cry. Why should we not, in 
any perplexity as to the meaning of a passage in the New 
Testament, turn first and foremost to the living monument 
of the Church of Christ, one in spirit and body with the 
society of His founding? Because, it may be answered, 
in the course of the ages she has corrupted His doctrine 
and introduced superstitious practises. Now, history 
shows that, whilst all great religious movements are born 
in a cataclysm, the ideas begotten of the upheaval speedily 
crystallize, and thenceforth the dominant tendencies of 
the newly-formed community are towards conservatism. 
The would-be innovator has to face a world in revolt, 
and such revolts leave their mark in history. I think it 
must be confessed that the heralds of revolt against the 
“innovations” of the Catholic Church are comparatively 
few and far between prior to the disruption of Christen- 
don in the sixteenth century. 


Tue CHARGE AGAINST THE CHURCH 


Today the charge leveled at the Church is rather that 
of stagnation than of innovation. She is notoriously con- 
servative, and this very conservatism enhances her value 
as a living Christian monument. 

Again, it is urged, her claim to be the Church of the 
Bible disqualifies her as its interpreter. She is an inter- 
ested party. She cannot be expected to search the Scrip- 
tures in a spirit of scholarly detachment. Now, the tre- 
mendous issues raised by the New Testment are live issues 
vitally affecting character and conduct. No man can read 
its pages unmoved. Whether he be conscious of it or not, 
in his daily life he must give practical answer to the ques- 
tion, “What think ye of Christ?” When it comes to the 
interpretation of the New Testament, there is no man 
living who is not an interested party. 

Precisely because of the temperamental bias inherent 
in each one of us we have need of authoritative guidance, 
and therefore a Divine guidance has been vouchsafed to 
us. If the teaching of Christ is to have permanent value 
in its applicability to the ever-changing problems of suc- 
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ceeding ages, the enthronement of the Church in the seat 
of authority would seem to be the obvious sequel to a rev- 
elation from on high. But even those who reject the 
Church’s claim to Divine assistance must yet confess that 
in her guidance of Scripture studies she has shown a 
sanity which one looks for in vain in the new exegetical 
methods of that German Liberalism which has dominated 
non-Catholic Biblical Criticism during the past century. 
Always she has steered a middle course between danger- 
ous extremes, and this same wise policy has recently been 
set forth by the late Supreme Pontiff, Pius X. Is there 
anything reactionary in the principles which he lays down? 
Listen to his words: “As we must condemn the rashness 
of those who, more docile to the seductions of novelty 
than to the teaching of the Church, do not hesitate to 
indulge in excessive freedom in the matter of Biblical 
criticism, it is likewise incumbent upon us to disapprove 
of the attitude of those who do not dare break in any 
way with current views in regard to the meaning of the 
Scriptures, even when, faith remaining unaffected, the 
wise progress of studies imperiously invites them to do so.” 





The Inspiration of the Bible. 


Rev. Hucu Pops, O.P. 


From an address delivered at the Bible Congress, 
Cambridge 


We are often faced with the question: How can you 
trust absolutely to a Bible which emanated from human 
minds and therefore from minds capable of error? You 
surely cannot seriously maintain that the Bible is infallible? 
After all, the inspired Bible itself says:.“All men are 
liars,” and since the Psalmist who penned this remark was 
himself a man we might justly argue that he lied on this 
occasion, or that if he did not lie, then we can trust no 
man, not even the Psalmist! 

But this remark, which is by no means new, for St. 
Jerome said it long ago, fails to take into account the 
words wherewith the Psalmist prefaces his strong state- 
ment: “I said in my frenzy, all men are liars.” We may, 
however, set out the argument in another and more cogent 
fashion: man is by nature prone to error; if, then, an in- 
spired writer is not prone to error this can only be due 
to a change in his nature. But this is objectionable on 
more scores than one. For in the first place it is a theo- 
logical principle that grace, and inspiration is a grace, does 
not override nature but perfects it. Moreover, a man in- 
capable of error is no longer a man in the true sense of the 
term: he becomes a machine. If it be insisted that an in- 
spired writer is God’s instrument and that God uses His 
instruments according to their nature, it might be retorted 
that since man’s nature is to act freely, and since he is also, 
by the very fact that he is man and not God, a defectible 
instrument, he must not merely retain his capacity for 
thwarting the intentions of God who is making use of him, 
but must, by reason of his inherent and inevitable defecti- 
bility, fail to express through the limited vehicle of finite 
human speech what the Infinite God intends. 

Now, it is perfectly true, of course, that even under the 
influence of inspiration the writer retains his freedom; he 
can refuse to cooperate with the Divine illumination and 
impulse. It is also true that he can never give adequate 
expression to the incomprehensible mind of God. But does 
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it therefore follow that an inspired writer actually will re- 
fuse to cooperate? And since we who are to receive the 
Divine message through the medium of a fellow man are 
equally limited with himself, it will be clear that even were 
it possible for the inspired writer adequately to formulate 
the Divine message, we should not be able to comprehend 
it. This fact affords one explanation of the multiplicity 
and diversity of character among the inspired writers: 
they each of them give partial expression to the Divine 
mind and thus, by what we may term their cumulative evi- 
dence, we are enabled to arrive at a closer approximation 
to the truth revealed. ° 

Further, while it is true that the instruments are of 
their very nature defectible, we must be careful not to mis- 
understand this defectibility. Defectibility which pre- 
cludes adequate expression must not be confounded with 
defectibility which involves misleading expression. And 
this fact points to a great truth: we must often fail to un- 
derstand the inspired writer’s message; but are we, there- 
fore, justified in laying the blame for this on him rather 
than upon ourselves? 


Tue Divine ILLUMINATION 


After all, he has a Divine illumination for the ex- 
pression of his message; have we individually got a similar 
Divine illumination for the understanding of it? Those 
who maintain the all-sufficiency of Scripture must in logic 
maintain that they have the counterpart of inspiration, 
namely, an illumination of the mind by the same Spirit that 
inspired the sacred writers. But if people as a rule find 
it hard to accept the notion of men receiving a Divine 
illumination and impulse to write, how much harder they 
must find it to accept the idea that all who read that mes- 
sage are Divinely illumined to understand it! 

But the Divine illumination must preclude any mislead- 
ing expression of it by the inspired writer. In other 
words, the Bible must be absolutely true. If we could 
conceive the possibility of the inspired word being false we 
should have to attribute this falsity to God Himself, since 
it is God who is speaking to us through the medium of the 
writers He illumines and impels to write. Manv people, 
however, seem convinced that there are errors in the Bible. 
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It is probable that this is due to a false notion of what con- 
stitutes error. Ifa man asserts what is not true his state- 
ment is false. And note that even if he thinks it is true 
and asserts it in good faith, yet his statement still remains 
false, though we may exonerate him from guilt. When, 
then, we say that the Biblical writers are truthful, do we 
merely mean that they wrote in good faith and had no in- 
tention deliberately to deceive? We cannot be content 
with that; for in the first place their statements would still 
be false, though not intentjonally so, and it would no longer 
be possible to say that the Bible contained no error. As 
we have set out above, the finite mind, even when Divinely 
illumined, cannot adequately express the infinite mind of 
God; neither would such adequate expression be intel- 
ligible to us even if it could exist. The consequence is that 
both the inspired writer and we, the readers of his mes- 
sage, must express and understand according to our illumi- 
nations, haltingly, dimly and gropingly. 

To take concrete instances: when we pass from St. 
Matthew’s Gospel to that of St. Luke we might almost 
fancy ourselves in another world. The former was a 
Hebrew world, the atmosphere of Old Testament prophecy 
pervaded it, the keynote was the fulfilment of Messianic 
prophecy. The latter introduced us to a Greek world, to 
an artistic atmosphere wholly different from the former. 
The change is even more startling when we pass to St. 
Tohn’s Gospel, for we feel at once that we are listening 
to an old man’s story with its air of reminiscence. And 
if anv of these three writers tells us of an incident which 
one of the others has already given us he tells it in his 
own way. A good example will be the narrative of the 
miracle of the feeding of the 5,000 men. A still more 
marked example is furnished by the presentment of natural 
phenomena in the Bible; the stn sets, stands still, or rises; 
even Christ Himself savs: “Your Heavenly Father who 
maketh His sun to rise”’—yet the sun does not rise. But 
how else could either He or His prophets exnress these 
things? And are they or their Master untruthful because 
they speak and act as men for men and in the midst of 
men? 








What Think You of Christ? 
The “Herald of India” 


That Christ claimed to be God is clear beyond doubt. 
This can be shown comprehensively by producing Our 
Lord’s own words: 


1. Our Lord teaches as one with authority: 

Mark 1, 22: He was teaching them as one having power 
and not as the scribes. 

Mat. 26, 18: Say to him: The Master saith . . . 


2. Our Lord is the center of moral and spiritual life: 

Mat. 11, 28: Come to me, all you that labor and are 
burdened. 

Mat. 10, 37: He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me: and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me. And he that taketh 
not up his cross and followeth me is not worthy of me. 

Luke 14, 26: If any man come to me, and hate not his 
father and mother and wife and children and brethren and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. 
And whosoever doth not carry his cross and come after me 
cannot be my disciple. 

Mat. 5, 11: Blessed are ye when they shall revile you 
and persecute you . . . for my sake. 

Luke 6, 22: Blessed shall you be when men shall hate 
you ... for the Son of Man’s sake . . . your reward is 
great in heaven. 


3. Our Lord will be the suffering Messias: 

Mark 7, 31: And he began to teach them that the Son 
of Man must suffer many things . . . and be killed and 
after three days rise again. 


4. Our Lord is the Son of God: 

Mat. 26, 63: The High Priest said to Him: I adjure 
thee by the living God, that thou tell us if thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God. Jesus saith to him: Thou hast 
said it. 

Mat. 11. 27: And no one knoweth the Son, but the 
Father ; neither doth anyone know the Father, but the Son. 
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Mat. 16, 15: Jesus saith to them: But whom do you say 
that I am? Simon Peter answered and said: Thou art 
Christ, the Son of the Living God. And Jesus answering, 
said to him: Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jona. . . 

Luke 4, 41: And devils went out... crying... 
Thou art the Son of God. 


5. Our Lord has a mission from his Father: 

Mat. 11, 27: All things are delivered to me by my 
Father. 

Mat. 28, 18: All power is given to me in heaven and in 
earth. 

Mark 9, 36: Whosoever shall receive me, receiveth not 
me, but Him that sent me. 

Luke 9, 48: He that despiseth me, despiseth Him that 
sent me. 

Luke 22, 29: And I dispose to you, as my Father hath 
disposed to me, a kingdom. 


6. Our Lord vindicates and exercises Divine power: 

Mark 2, 5: Son, thy sins are forgiven thee. And there 
were some of the scribes sitting there and thinking in their 
hearts . . . Who can forgive sins, but God only. Jesus 

. . saith to them: Which is easier, to say to the sick of 
the palsy: Thy sins are forgiven thee; or to say: Arise, 
take up thy bed and walk? But that you may know that 
the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, etc. 


7. Our Lord vindicates the Divine task of judging the 
world: 

Luke 21, 36: Watch ye therefore, . . . that you may 
be accounted worthy ... to stand before the Son of 


an. 

Luke 12, 37: Blessed are those servants, whom the 
Lord when he cometh shall find watching. 

Mat. 24, 30: And then shall appear the sign of the Son 
of Man in Heaven . . . and he shall send his angels . . . 
and they shall gather his elect. 


8. Our Lord is superior to the Prophets: 
Mat. 12, 41: And behold a greater than Jonas here. 
Mat. 12, 42: And behold a greater than Solomon here. 
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9. Our Lord is superior to the temple of God: 
Mat. 12, 6: But I tell you that there is here a greater 
than the temple. 


‘ 10. Our Lord claims the Divine privilege of giving the 
aw: 

Mat. 5, 31: And it hath been said: Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, let him give her a bill of divorce. But I 
say to you that whosoever . . . etc. 

Mat. 24, 35: Heaven and earth shall pass: but my words 
shall not pass. 

1 oe | ae) 

Such are the principal texts in support of Our Lord’s 
claims to Divinity as found in the three synoptics, 7. e., the 
gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. Luke. A few 
observations should guide the Christian in his reading. — 

Our Lord claims to be King of the Jews, a Prophet, 
the Messiah, the Son of David, the Son of Man, the Son 
of God. What these titles meant to Our Lord, Our 
Lord himself has explained by revealing the various 
functions attached to them. What they meant to the Jews 
St. Mark disclosed when he informs us that Our Lord’s 
teaching staggered his hearers. 

1. The Jews had Divinized the law, and come to be- 
lieve that God Himself was subject to it; Our Lord 
claims its mastery without hesitation. 

2. The Jews believed that the remission of sins, the 
sounding of hearts were God’s exclusive privileges; Our 
Lord claims them and supports His claim by miracles. 

3. Our Lord is the Master of the Kingdom of God, 
and claims the faith, the love, the devotion of all those 
who wish to enter it. 

4. Jesus is the Son of God, but not as we are sons of 
God. Even the prophets were servants only. He is the 
Son. 

He alone knows the Father, and the Father alone knows 
Him. His own knowledge is therefore Divine. 

5. The Jews professed a profound veneration for the 
temple, the sabbath, the prophets, the lawgiver, the law: 
He is above each and all of them. 

6. He is judge and remunerator; He promises eternal 
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life ; He will pronounce the final sentence of life or death. 
Heaven will pass sooner than His own words. 

7. He even goes so far as to claim the very name of 
God: “Before Abraham was, ‘I am.’ ” 

St. John and the Apostles are much more explicit and 
carry us further in the understanding of Our Lord’s 
doctrine, but one need not go beyond the synoptics to 
realize that Our Lord speaks and acts as none but the Sec- 
ond Person of the Blessed Trinity made man could speak 
and act. We do not here examine the value of His testi- 
mony, which must be examined in the light of His char- 
acter, His holiness, His prophecies and His miracles—we 
are only concerned with the fact of that testimony, and 
that fact, whatever it is to Modernists, was clear enough 
for the Jews to justify a verdict of blasphemy. 





The Ideal of Christian Marriage 
Mrs. WILFRID WarD 
The London “Tablet” 


N the confusion of tongues that are busy on the sub- 
ject of marriage at this moment there is an increasing 
danger that only such thoughts will be prominent as can 
be used to controversial advantage. Divorce, either as a 
good or an evil, will occupy the mind to a partial obscur- 
ing of the ideal of marriage itself. The defenders of 
Christian marriage and even its martyrs seem at first sight 
more occupied in defending the citadel than in realizing 
what it really is. But in practise no defense of a moral 
position is really adequate that does not reveal the beauty 
of the thing defended. 

The object of this short paper is to recall old truths 
regarding the ideal of Christian marriage. We can only 
meet what is doctrinaire by opposing a living ideal. 

Our opponents are not indeed without an ideal of their 
own, although they are often only partially conscious of 
its true character. The ideal opposed to us is the ideal 
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of the beauty, youth and glory of manhood and woman- 
hood, and its. material development. The young and 
splendid can do no wrong, and we positively hurt the feel- 
ings of the worshiper of humanity if we appear to cramp 
their development. It is to them as if the Apollo Belvedere 
came to life and we cramped the movement of those 
splendid limbs. Unconscious as this ideal often is, it 
pervades our fiction, generally taking as its plea the 
cruelty of preventing happiness. But the people who are 
affected by these ideas are really extremely restricted in 
their sympathy ; they hardly, for example, think at all of 
the deserted husband or wife, or the children of the 
marriage that has been a failure. They are certainly not 
sentimental about the man or woman who, through no 
fault of their own, cannot marry at all. Indeed, the 
favoritism displayed to a chosen few often produces cruel 
results. 

The danger of producing many hard cases by hasty 
legislation as the results of a special difficulty is never 
faced. For example, the popular mind just now is full 
of the hard case of a man who cannot divorce a mad wife, 
and here indeed the danger of cruelty is forgotten. 

It has been questioned recently in a series of articles 
whether we have been able to prevent the danger of sane 
people being confined under false charges of lunacy. 
Temporary hysteria, nerve shock, and nerve tension are 
all likely to be present in an unhappy marriage. In 
“L’Interdiction” Balzac gave a terrible picture of the 
wicked wife who involves her noble but eccentric husband 
in the lunacy laws of that day in France. Is there no 
real danger of the kind possible in England now? In any 
case, might not the very fear of being treated as mad 
drive the sufferer from nerve shock into real lunacy? Is 
it not true that legislation exclusively devoted to hard 
cases tends to produce a fresh crop of the same evils? 

The modern advocates of easy divorce do not claim a 
promiscuous freedom, but they want to see the youth of 
the world free for any chance of happiness that the 
general safety of the community will allow. But here 
comes their trouble. For they do in practise find that 
the wonderful love affairs of those splendid human beings, 
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even if they have been allowed a second venture in 
marriage, do not last. One of our best known novelists 
is always lamenting that love is not now what it ought 
to. be—as lasting as it is wonderful. There usually follows 
the attack on marriage as a failure because it does not 
succeed in prolonging love. Having broken down the 
safeguards of Christian marriage and denied its sacra- 
mental grace they blame their victim for having lost 
its true life. 

The answer from the Christian point of view is obvious 
enough. The failure of modern marriage has come from 
the abandonment of the ideal, not from its realization. 
Christianity has never professed to produce a machinery 
of life that could be trusted to work out a Divine life 
for mankind without Divine faith or grace. That it has 
in fact produced a system of marriage laws more success- 
ful than any other yet tried by mankind it would be hard 
to deny. The Church in the first place never undertook 
to make marriage a holy life for her children except by 
Divine grace ; and, secondly, she never professed to believe 
that she could thereby insure earthly happiness. For the 
mystery of suffering she has only one explanation, the 
Crucifix; but that, for the mass of mankind, there is 
happiness in marriage if it be lived for God, she proclaims 
in the wedding Mass. “Thus,” we hear at the end of the 
wedding Mass, “thus shall every man that feareth the 
Lord be blest.” Also in the nuptial blessing it is said: 
“Thus by matrimony society, as ordained from the begin- 
ning, is furnished with a blessing which alone was not 
removed in punishment of original sin.” The Church 
then claims that what failure there has been in Christian 
marriage in Christian countries has been not from 
obedience, but from disobedience to her laws; while she 
can triumphantly point out that in countries where the 
majority are her children there is not the demand for 
divorce. The Church does not profess to be able to make 
an earthly paradise for the married or the unmarried. 
She cannot guard men and women from the uncertainties 
of fortune, or the misery of disease, or prevent the good 
from suffering from evil-doers. But she can, and does, 
consecrate the mercifully common happiness of the most 
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of us by raising earthly happiness to an ideal life that can 
outlive the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune until 
the day of eternity shall chase away the passing shadows. 

It is only those who realize that the soul of man is made 
for God alone, that his origin is Divine, his life immortal 
and his moral being vaster and of more value than the 
material world, who can understand his temporary con- 
ditioned finite life in time and space. That virginity 
consecrated to God is the highest state of men and women 
has been insisted upon by the one Church that has pro- 
tected inviolate the Christian tradition of matrimony. 
Many earnest Protestants saw in celibacy an anti-matri- 
monial institution, but in the societies where matrimony 
was the highest ideal the position of unmarried women 
became lowered, and divorce once permitted increased 
with appalling rapidity. It must not be forgotten in 
thinking of the nobler days of Protestant England that 
all those who were baptized Christians received the Sacra- 
ment of matrimony. We can be rightly proud of the 
home lives of so many of our ancestors, but one cannot 
read the quaint, old volumes of advice to the married in 
the eighteenth or early nineteenth century without realiz- 
ing that the ideal was losing its Christian character. 

The poison of Milton’s Protestantism almost makes the 
man come between the woman’s soul and God—“God is 
thy law, thou mine, to know no more is woman’s happiest 
knowledge and her praise,” and again, “He for God only, 
she for God in him.” But St. Paul had spoken of the 
wife sanctifying her husband as well as of the man saving 
his wife. This is the equal friendship on which St. 
Thomas Aquinas insisted and which in no way prevented 
the headship of the husband in the family. As soon as 
the moral values are wrongly understood there is reaction 
and disintegration. The wrong ideal has made no efficient 
barrier against the foes of Christian marriage. 


THE NATurRE OF CELIBACY 


It was those men and women who went out into the 
desert and claimed the right to give their temporary life 
entirely to eternal truth who kept a clear vision of their 
own eternal destiny before their fellow-men. To lose 
sight of the independent existence of the spiritual life was 
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to risk a lower view of the married vocation. It was not 
for a moment supposed that those who had been called 
to a consecrated celibacy were of necessity individually 
more holy than the married were individually holy or that 
their lives were always harder than those of the married. 
That was not in reality the question. God dealt with the 
individual soul in every condition to which He had called 
it. What Foerster has described as the “vivifying and 
liberating power which is alone capable of embracing 
every aspect of reality” was the support of every Chris- 
tian. But He had, in Catholic belief, called a certain 
number of men and women to a life in which they ought 
to be free of the joys and sorrows of ordinary life, though 
not free from the joys and sorrows of the mystical life. 
But in a celibate priesthood, whatever the incidental 
failures of frail humanity, there was to be found a stand- 
ard of independence of material conditions and an 
example of self-control which was to help men and women 
to be strong, loving and self-controlled in the more usual 
vocation of marriage. 

Chastity is the character of the noblest and most un- 
selfish love, and there grew up gradually the new world- 
wide notion that the patron and ideal for the married was 
one whose position was unique in history, the man chosen 
to guard the virginity of the maiden mother. The figure 
of Joseph hovers in the background of medieval art in 
attendance on the Babe and His Mother. It is impossible 
to put into fitting words the attraction that is now felt 
throughout Christendom for the selfless character of the 
“chaste spouse” of the Virgin as a patron for married 
love. This image, however indifferently represented, is 
now in every Catholic Church and home. It is the com- 
panionship of faulty men with the sinless that is brought 
about by the devotions of the Faithful. There is no other 
friend among the Saints welcomed into the circle of home 
life who, like St. Joseph, can keep in it the sense of 
eternal values, the infinite horizon needed in our present 
finite temporary conditions. For ‘the ideal at the basis 
of celibacy was the ideal that made possible the “stern, 
self-denying law of Christian marriage.” It was the ideal 
that each soul lived first of all supremely for the love of 
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Christ; that each soul belonged to the mystical body of 
Christ. 

Nothing short of such an ideal made celibacy or true 
marriage safe or possible. All failure came from rejec- 
tion of union with Christ. It must not be forgotten that 
the ideal of Christian marriage came to life in conditions 
that in many ways resembled the conditions of our own 
day. The luxury and the vices that threaten our civiliza- 
tion were eating at the heart of the Roman Empire. St. 
Paul knew but too well the decadent evils of the great 
marts of commerce, where Asia and Africa mingled their 
corrupt traditions. International barriers were broken 
down and the vices of many nations corrupted the nobler 
traditions of an older Rome. 

Divorce by mutual consent had become the law of Rome 
itself, yet modern criticism has put it above doubt, for 
those to whom Catholic teaching is not enough, that St. 
Paul taught, and the early Christians unhesitatingly 
obeyed, an absolutely uncompromising rejection of all 
divorce. For 300 years the question of any exception 
whatever to this rule was never raised among Christians. 


St. Paut AND Divorce 


St. Paul faced divorce as consciously as any of us now; 
he knew what it was to forbid divorce to men in a 
decadent atmosphere. St. Paul then was upholding, again 
with absolute awareness, an ideal that was to be universal 
for all tribes and all times. For no ideal for St. Paul 
or for the Catholic Church can be partial. The Church 
has to consider all tribes and nations and to consecrate 
their customs, and to accept of their conventions as far 
as she is able. She must, for example, bless and support 
the daughter who is given in marriage for worldly reasons. 
The decrees of the Council of Trent maintains that no 
marriage is valid without free consent, but millions of 
women, especially in the East, never dreamed of with- 
holding their consent, of disputing parental authority in 
the choice of a husband. 

I think that Mr. Devas has shown that the marriage 
laws and customs of great parts of the world were more 
to the advantage of women and of married happiness than 
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the northern races have supposed. But in all cases, 
whether at the best or at the lowest, where the Church 
could not control the law she could and did offer the 
possibility of an ideal to its victims. There was no man 
or woman lawfully married to whom the Church could 
not give the grace to love the other. Even when life 
together might prove impossible the Sacrament gave the 
grace of fidelity and a pure life. The Church insisted 
that separation must be possible, but that in physical 
separation the bond of fidelity could be kept. Undoubtedly 
it belongs to the essence of this Sacrament that when man 
and wife are once united by marriage this bond remains 
indissoluble throughout their lives. As long as both live 
there remains a something attached to the marriage which 
neither mutual separation, nor union with a third can 
remove (St. Augustine). 

The ideal must be recoverable as well as unwersal. If 
a man or woman has started without it in mere impulse 
or in calculated worldliness it should be always available. 
If, after a true opening to their great adventure, changing 
mood, or weariness or disappointment had dimmed the 
ideal, it must be recoverable, not as a mood or a fancy, 
but in its essential quality. If love is commanded and 
promised it must be above accident or failure. If it is not 
above accident or failure it is appallingly brittle, and is an 
impossible basis for the individual life or the common 
good. A man or woman then must love the other in God 
and for God, and when this is done there can be no real 
failure. Even after a false or ignoble start, or a complete 
breakdown in its course the ideal life is always possible. 
“They shall be given back the years that the locusts have 
eaten.” Is not this a romantic claim for the ordinary lot 
of mankind? 

I do not think that anybody can have lived fifty years 
in this world without having had experience of the 
triumphant, practical results of Christian forbearance and 
forgiveness in married life. 

It is almost startling to see how often there is abundant 
reward even in this life. We all know such happy people 
who have passed through very hard and difficult times. 
Is it not very rare for the patient and forgiving not to 
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have a visible triumph? Darby was not always the Darby 
he is now, nor was Joan the Joan she is now. Sometimes 
the bad black moments have been short, but so black that 
if instead of being Christians, they had had the freedom 
of the rest of the world, they would have swelled the vast 
crowds in the Divorce courts. Love was not really dead 
and it was kept alive by the rigid law that the world be- 
lieves to be its enemy. Christian asceticism is no enemy to 
love. ‘Much rather,” writes a Catholic author, “much 
rather Christian asceticism is a form of love, and love being 
the root of joy it follows that Christian joyfulness is not 
in spite of asceticism but its consequence. Joyous aban- 
donment, generous self-sacrifice—these are the watch- 
words, and to become living images of the Divine Model 
of whom it is written that He pleased not Himself. To 
preserve then, and to express, and to intensify our love 
are the functions of Christian asceticism from the lowest 
stages of the all-needful struggle against rebellious nature 
and against supernatural antagonists, to the highest flights 
of mystical union of chosen souls who know Christ only 
and Him Crucified, thus ranging from the fight for free- 
dom to the liberty of holiness. And the common issue is 
joy. Nay, the joyful serenity of the athletes of Christ 
has often appeared scandalous merriment; and the light- 
heartedness of true Christian populations cannot be 
crushed by economic or political oppression. And no 
wonder when the Gospel has proclaimed the Grand 
Charter of true emancipation: ‘Blessed are the poor, the 
mourners, the sick, the oppressed, the persecuted.’ No 
wonder again, when the Christian family with this re- 
straint and its sweetness and the double strength it gives 
to all holy natural affections is for the vast multitude of 
Christians a perennial fountain of gladness.” 








